THE  STRUGGLE  FOR EXISTENCE
When the news of the execution of Louis XVI reached
London in the late afternoon of January 23rd, 1793, there
was a feeling of universal horror; the theatres were closed,
and all who could afford it wore mourning, while in Paris
"the playhouses are open and the city is illuminated
every night, as if the French wished to make their
wickedness more visible".1
The spokesman of the anti-French reaction was Burke,
who, in 1790, published his Reflections on the French
Revolution. Few books have had so immediate a success,
for although it was published at five shillings no less than
7,000 copies were sold in six days. The King was
delighted, and told everyone, "Read it; it will do you
good; it is a book which every gentleman ought to read."2
Yet the influence of Burke was greater outside political
circles than at Westminster, and when he tried to per-
suade Pitt and Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, nearly a
year later to take action, he had to confess to his son,
"They are certainly right as to their general inclinations,
perfectly so, I have not a shadow of doubt; but at the
same time they are cold and dead as to any attempt what-
soever to give them effect." No one denied the eloquence
or genius of Burke, but, as we have seen, he was regarded
by the House of Commons as something of a bore, but
"it must be remembered that Burke was a pure-bred
Irishman, and the Irish have never understood the
literary effect of understatement".3
His manner and appearance, too, were against him, for he
had a very strong brogue; and Wilkes said of him that
just as the Venus of Apelles suggested milk and honey, so
1  The Times, January 26, 1793.
2  cf. Newman, B.: Edmund Burke, p. 228.
3  A. A. B.: Burke: The Founder of Conservatism^ p. 13.
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